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Culled from a Conference Note-Book 


Mr. Bostwick says that our libraries 
are far closer to the people today than 
they were fifty years ago. It is because 
this is true that demands are now made 
that twenty-five years ago were un- 
known. The “man in the street” who 
goes into a public library for informa- 
tion is likely to be a college graduate or 
one who already has a good knowledge 
of the subject in which he is interested. 
The investigator in a university or in 
some other research foundation, or in a 
special library of any kind, expects to 
find a member of the library staff who 
speaks his language and knows the 
bibliography and method of his subject. 

President Gilman, who was at one 
time librarian of Yale, said that “every 
person in charge of the University col- 
lections must be a student capable of 
teaching. His specialty must be bibli- 
ography or, if the staff is large, some 
branch of bibliography: literary, histor- 
ical, philosophical, or scientific. He 
must know not only what his collection 
includes, but what it needs.” Hitherto 
the time of promotion in our profession 
has led to an administrative position ; it 
will soon be necessary to combine schol- 
arship with executive ability. 


It is my belief that the scholarly atti- 
tude is becoming active and more in- 
fluential in the life of the country, and 
not less in library work than in other 
fields of activity. There are many evi- 
dences pointing in this direction. There 
is, for example, Mr. Dana’s paper, read 
at this conference, advocating the re- 
striction of fiction in public libraries, 
and the turning into more scholarly 


channels the money and effort spent on 
it; the increasing call for librarians on 
advisory boards of all kinds; the greater 
number of honorary degrees conferred 
each decade upon librarians; the tend- 
ency towards a college degree as a nor- 
mal entrance requirement by library 
schools, and towards higher degrees for 
advanced work; the building up of li- 
brary school faculties by adding teachers 
with greater academic background; the 
establishment of a journal of discussion 
comparable to those in other profes- 
sions; the scholarships and fellowships 
now available for higher study in biblio- 
graphy and library science ; the generous 
grants recently made by the Carnegie 
Corporation to college libraries ; the ap- 
pointment of reader’s advisers, not only 
in public libraries, but in our national 
library. 

The scholar I have in mind is not the 
one pictured in the comic papers, who 
has no common sense; nor the pedant 
one who is unduly formal or subtle; nor 
the specialist who learns “more and 
more about less and less,” and when he 
produces a dissertation showing a mas- 
tery of method and of the content of a 
small enclave of knowledge thinks that 
he has made a contribution of moment 
to the world’s knowledge; nor the man 
who has learned all about a subject, and 
has become what is known as a “monu- 
ment of erudition.” The true scholar 
is he who has learned thoroughly all that 
a school can teach him, but who still has 
the characteristics of a student; who 
has not only attained precise and accu- 
rate knowledge, but has had his judg- 
ment matured and his taste corrected. 
“Scholarship is not knowledge,” said 
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Mark Pattison, “but discipline; not 
science, but scientific habit.” 

At present, unfortunately, no one can 
become a scholar in the true sense, if 
he be not one already. The word 
“school” originally meant leisure, and 
the man who devoted his leisure to study 
became a scholar. No one, and especi- 
ally no administrator, (we are worse off 
even than the teachers), has leisure. In 
France the typical professor teaches 
three hours a week and has about three 
days a week to himself for research 
and writing. Here even a great scholar 
has to do a large amount of overtime 
work. Few have more than one unin- 
terrupted day in the week for writing 
and research; we cannot expect them to 
contribute as much to the uplift of the 
world as do scholars beyond the sea 
with their more generous time tables. 
The librarian is tied to his desk even 
more and has little opportunity for con- 
tinued study. To develop himself to 
the point of his best contribution to so- 
ciety, to replace a receptive attitude by 
a constructive, he must have leisure. 
Because I am a debtor to my profession 
and have the obligation to provide a bet- 
ter man as my successor, I commend to 
any individual or foundation willing to 
raise the standard of librarianship the 
following quotation from a letter of 
August Heckscher giving $500,000 to 
Cornell : 

“As research in America suffers from 
the exhaustion of professors by teach- 
ing and other duties, it is my desire 
that professors and instructors posses- 
sing the talent and training necessary 
for research shall, under such conditions 
and for such periods as the University 
authorities may prescribe, be liberated 
partially or wholly from those duties, 


and enabled to devote themselves in al] 
the freshness and fullness of their ener- 
gies to productive investigation and 
scholarship.” 
Andrew Keogh in “Scholarship in 
Library Work.” 


oy 


The children’s librarian must be ac- 
corded salary recognition as a special- 
ist, and it is only in this way that the 
whole body of children’s librarians can 
be raised to a status that will hold them 
in their chosen field. 


Some day I am going to put the chil- 
dren’s librarian in charge of a big 
branch just to see if the heavens actu- 
ally do fall. 


Both the school and the public library 
have their proper place and both are 
needed. .. A major cause for the ineffec- 
tiveness of the best of our children’s de- 
partments is the lack of a proper bridge 
between children’s and adult depart- 
ments. This is not a problem to be 
solved by children’s librarians alone but 
they should, perhaps, take the lead, since 
much of the value of their work may 
be dissipated until this gap is effectively 
bridged. I look also to our colleagues, 
the high school librarians, to contribute 
to the solution of this problem. 

Ralph Munn in “The Social 
Significance of Library Work 
with Children.” 


A bit of air history was made in con- 
nection with the A. L. A. conference 
this year when an airplane carrying Ra- 
chel Field, winner of the Newbery 
medal, was met 10,000 feet in the air 
above Cajon Pass by two other planes 
carrying Milton J. Ferguson, California 
state librarian and representatives of the 
Section for Library Work with Chil- 
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dren of the A. L. A., the Los Angeles 
Public Library, the Los Angeles County 
Library, and the press. Photographers 
in the planes recorded sound pictures 
from the air. 

While 500 feet apart and traveling 
at the rate of 100 miles an hour, Mr. 
Ferguson told Miss Field of the honor 
conferred upon her by the Section for 
Library Work with Children, and Miss 
Field replied. Occupants of the second 
plane were equipped with ear phones 
and could hear portions of both speeches 
although the roar of the motors made 
it impossible to hear every word. 

The airplanes were chartered by Louis 
Freedman of the Macmillan Company. 
Librarians who flew to meet Miss Field 
included Everett R. Perry, first vice- 
president of the A. L. A. and librarian 
of the Los Angeles Public Library; 
Helen E. Vogleson, librarian of the Los 
Angeles County Library, and her chil- 
dren’s librarian, Claire Nolte; Eva Les- 
lie, principal of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary; Rosemary Livsey, principal, 
Teachers’ and Children’s Department, 
Los Angeles Public Library; Bertine 
Weston, editor of the Library Journal, 
and Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, ed- 
itor of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Effie L. Power, chairman of the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children, 
who announced the Newbery award, met 
Miss Field as she alighted from the air- 
plane at the Grand Terminal airport 
near Los Angeles. The medal was pre- 
sented to Miss Field at the final session 
of the conference. 





Greetings from Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
chairman of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, 


were brought to members of the A. L. A. 
Council by Edith Guerrier, representa- 
tive of the Conference. 

“The libraries should be in touch with 
the child health movement,” said Miss 
Guerrier. “This is the third conference 
dealing with child welfare called by a 
President of the United States. The 
first resulted in the organization of the 
Children’s Bureau; the second in min- 
imum standards for the health, educa- 
tion and work of normal children, and 
for the protection of children in need 
of special care. The third, to be held 
in November of this year, has been 
called by President Hoover to undertake 
a study of the American child to the 
end that all agencies, national and local, 
having to do with its well being, should 
be given every possible aid. 

“Librarians can take their part in the 
movement by making their libraries 
clearing houses of information and liter- 
ature connected with it, and by giving 
wide publicity to survey results and to 
resulting library service.” 

The Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association has accepted the chair- 
manship of a Committee on Reading of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, which is con- 
cerned with youth outside of home and 
school. 





The dominating condition of one’s 
inner life can never be completely nor 
permanently hidden. . 

What we give to our friends and our 
pupils in the last analysis is ourselves. 
This we cannot avoid if we would. Our 
only point of control is in determining 
the quality of our own inner life. 

J. Hudson Ballard in “The 
Psychology of Influence.” 
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Public libraries are the greatest single 
agency of adult education in urban 
America, but they fall sadly short of 
rural need. 

What is the library doing for the 
Smith-Hughes teacher and his selected 
group of boys or adult farmers? For 
the Smith-Hughes home _ economic 
teacher and her groups of girls and 
women? How are contacts to be made 
with Smith-Hughes workers on state 
levels in order to give service to teach- 
ers in communities without local libra- 
ries? 

The extension service in agriculture 
and home economics has done more than 
any other force in the United States to 
focus thinking of communities and lead- 
ers on community needs. How many 
of the 5,800 extension workers know 
what service the county or state library 
can give? How many know how to 
make effective use of the library for 
themselves? How many of the 273,518 
volunteer leaders in the extension serv- 
ice last year heard of a county library 
or have any understanding of the possi- 
bilities in library books and their use? 

The parent-teacher movement is one 
of the most stimulating forces of the 
day. No other movement cuts across 
every condition of life, every race, every 
creed with a single compelling motive 
as does this movement. It is making 
tremendous progress and is worthy of 
every assistance that can be given. What 
is the library doing to keep vital con- 
tact with this organization on state and 
local levels, with its leaders and their 
needs? 


Virile personnel service is important. 
How can those who appropriate funds 
for libraries be made aware that books 
alone lose much of their value unless 


trained library service is also provided? 
How can librarians be made aware of 
the importance of cultivating rural or- 
ganizations and agencies? 

Granting that a library is not seeking 
support for its own sake, and that li- 
brary service is a vital necessity under- 
lying the educational usefulness of all 
other agencies, how far have these agen- 
cies of adult education been taken into 
partnership and confidence, looking to- 
ward the complete development of the 
library as a most necessary part of com- 
munity service? How far have the 
forces of these agencies been mobilized 
to forward library development? 

John D. Willard in “Rural Adult 
Education and Libraries.” 


In Webster Parish, Louisiana, the 
rural mail carrier voluntarily takes and 
returns books to persons on his route 
who are his neighbors; in another, the 
brother of the library custodian took the 
census and spoke of the library in every 
home in his district. These two sections 
have had the largest community use in 
the parish and yet are among the most 
scattered populations. 

Mrs. Lois White Henderson in 
“Webster Parish Library—A 
Louisiana Project.” 


The principle of generous state aid 
for county and other large unit rural 
library service was endorsed at the first 
meeting of the Council, June 24, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


We can judge the suitableness of a 
list of subject headings only if we know 
the reading vocabulary of the patrons 
who are to be served by it. 

William M. Randall in “Functional 
Cataloging—A Research Project.” 
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“How to Find and Select Librarians” 
—a bit of abbreviated advice given to 
trustees by Josephine A. Rathbone: 

A. Seek recommendations from one or 
more of the following: 

A.L. A. personnel service. 
Library schools. 

Librarians of other libraries. 
Teacher or other placement agen- 


> f° 79 


cies. 

5. Advertisement in library period- 
icals. 
B. In selecting a librarian: 

1. Have in mind clearly the needs 
and possibilities of the position. 

2. Visualize distinctly the type of 
person and the specific qualifications 


Cilbemeetl 
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needed to fill the position successfully. 


3. In writing for suggestions of 
names be as specific as possible concern- 
ing conditions and requirements. 

4. Do not expect all the virtues, at- 


tainments and charms for a small salary. 





Direct control, tax support, trained 
and certificated executives, flexibility 
sufficient to meet varying conditions, 
ability to follow natural lines of devel- 
opment, these few and easily compre- 


hended_ rules results in 


bring right 
California county libraries. 
Milton J. Ferguson, in “County 
Libraries as California Sees 


Them.” 


— 


Some Mental Habits Which Make for Civilization* 


Everett Dean Martin 


Director, People’s Institute, New York City 


Libraries and other educational insti- 
tutions are agencies, the function of 
which is to create a civilization which as 
yet has never existed. The great civiliza- 
tions of the past have for the most part 
consisted of the beliefs and customs of 
religion, while intellectual achievement 
has been the exclusive privilege of the 
few. The masses have simply had civil- 
ization swung over their heads. The 
attempt in ancient Athens to base civil- 
ization on human intelligence was the 
historical exception. It showed Greek 
philosophy and Greek education to be 
occupied with a problem similar to that 
which confronts us moderns: what are 


the mental habits which make for civil- 
ization ? 





*Excerpt from an address given at the Los Angeles 
conference of the American Library Association. 


To answer this question, we should 
ask, first, what are the habits which 
make for civilization at all? Second, 
what mental traits are demanded by our 
particular civilization? Perhaps we can 
put the first question in different form. 
What, in general, are the characteristics 
which would probably help us to esti- 
mate the extent of civilization in our 
own country? It is usually thought 
that barbarians are undisciplined and 
free, while the civilized man is a slave. 
This is not true. Barbarians are not 
free. Their every act is regulated by 
authority, custom, taboo. The disci- 
pline of barbarians is that of the herd. 
The discipline of civilized people is that 
of the individual’s reason. Barbarians 
come in hordes. They swarm. They 
have little individual consciousness. The 
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emphasis is on the tribe or herd, and I 
should say that any tendency to empha- 
size man as mass at the expense of man 
as person is a tendency toward barbar- 
ism. 

Second, barbarians stand in awe of 
big things and their attention is caught 
by the spectacular and the gaudy. They 
lack a civilized man’s subtle discrimi- 
nation. Hence, questions of intellectual 
sincerity are utterly beyond their com- 
prehension. They simply do not know 
what intellectual sincerity means and 
here, to gain some notion of the barbar- 
ism in our own country one need only 
look at the news stands, go to a movie, 
listen to the radio, or to the average 
political speech. 

Third, barbarians are essentially con- 
ventional and conservative. They tend 
to destroy whatever is strange, unique, 
different from their ancestral ways. In 
other words, barbarians are intolerant 
and the revelation of the extent of in- 
tolerance in present day America is sim- 
ply an indication as to how numerous 
are the barbarians in our midst. 


In the fourth place, the barbarian 
mind is psychologically alert but it is 
essentially infantile. It is motived more 
by wish fancy than by critical knowl- 
edge. It has never emancipated itself 
from parental authority. Barbarians 
are people who, themselves never hav- 
ing grown up, do their best to prevent 
anyone else reaching his maturity. I 
think these have been the traits which 
have distinguished civilized people and 
barbarians from the time of the ancient 
Greeks. We must not, therefore, think 
of barbarians as wild tribes of aborig- 
ines living in the forests. Barbarians 
today fill our cities, plow our fields, and 
can be found everywhere, in schools 


and colleges, in newspaper offices, as 
well as in the ranks of labor. Modern 
civilization has merely put clothes on 
the barbarian and mechanized him. 


The peculiar traits demanded by our 
present civilization are so obvious that 
it is only necessary to list them. Ours 
is a democratic civilization. Hence it 
is obvious that an unprecedented num- 
ber of people become capable of any 
civilization at all. Ours is a mechanical 
civilization and most of those who write 
and speak about this mechanical age 
seem to think that to adjust the individ- 
ual to the needs of these times it is nec- 
essary only to equip him with certain 
mechanical techniques. What we really 
need is the development of something 
quite the reverse of the mechanical. 
Education must equip people with su- 
per-mechanical habits if the values of 
civilization are to survive. Ours is a 
world civilization. It demands world- 
mindedness. The kind of nationalism 
which is used to gain the favor of the 
crowd is little more than an appeal to 
the collective egoism of second rate 
minds. Ours is a secular civilization. 
Ever since the Renaissance what we 
know as progress has been the gradual 
emancipation of first one and then an- 
other form of human activity and inter- 
est from the tutelage of organized re- 
ligion. A secular civilization makes 
great demands on the courage and intel- 
ligence of the individual. Whether a 
sufficient number of individuals can 
meet these demands remains yet to be 
seen. 


The struggle for civilization in Amer- 
ica is not going to be easy. Perhaps 
there would be gain if more educators 
saw clearly what the conflict between 
barbarism and civilization really is. 


—_—--- 
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She Won! 





Courtesy of the Macmillan Co. 


“My spirit was willing enough 
but my pegs were not.” 
Hitty 


Imagine Hitty’s surprise when they 
told her that she was the winner of the 
John Newbery medal! 

Her biographer, Rachel Field, who 
has guided Hitty’s career since her days 
as a wonder doll in a New York antique 
shop, received the award at the closing 
session of the A. L. A. conference, June 
28, at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Effie L. Power, chairman of the award- 
ing section, presented the medal. 

Hitty, her first hundred years, is the 
life story of this early American doll 
who was discovered and bought in part- 
nership by Miss Field and Dorothy 
Lathrop, the illustrator. Miss Lathrop 
is responsible for the delightful illus- 
trations of Hitty’s adventures and 
friends. 

The medal is named in honor of John 
Newbery, an eighteenth century pub- 
lisher and bookseller, who was one of 
the first publishers to devote attention to 
children’s books. It is the gift of Fred- 
eric G. Melcher of New York City. 


Who's Who in the A. L. A. 


The New President* 


Personal advertisement and photo- 
graphs with accounts of “How I Became 
Successful” are on Mr. Strohm’s anath- 
ema list. It is a sincere expression 
of his unwillingness to have the personal 
crowd the professional outlook. 

The bare facts of his career are in 
Who’s who. Details are omitted there, 
such as the contribution to librarianship 
of a man who knows several languages 
well enough to read and speak them; 





* Contributed by a member of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary staff. 


who, graduating from the University of 
Upsala, Sweden, came to America en- 
tirely “on his own” as a student eager 
to understand a country whose history 
and language he already knew. 

In the early 90’s, Adam Strohm lived 
in Chicago and Wisconsin. Classes in 
the Armour Institute were vital things, 
and youth and hard work, with vigorous, 
abounding health, contributed toward a 
successful future. Katherine Sharpe’s 
name and influence, and the courses in 
library science at the University of 
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Illinois contributed their part. One 
feminine library school student perma- 
nently influenced Mr. Strohm’s career, 
and Margaret Mann taught him how to 
catalog a book. No library school, no 
college, and no country alone gave him 
his wide knowledge of books and his 
keen appreciation of the best in the liter- 
ature of the world. 

As camp librarian at Camp Gordon in 
the World War in 1918-19, he rendered 
service with a sincerity and _ balance 
achieved by one who was a product of 
two hemispheres. 

The new library in Detroit built it- 
self into Mr. Strohm’s life. It was not 
only a “building” to him, but an ex- 
pression of civic spirit in its best form 
of dignity and beauty. The trying 
years of adjustment from old to new 
exacted energy, patience and foresight 
on the part of the Librarian as well as 
the Library Commission. 

In a rapidly growing commercial city 
there is no chance for dull days. Every 
year has its problems of funds and their 
economical expenditure. Yet in the 
midst of a busy library, Mr. Strohm 
has found time to keep up with a study 


of race origins, anthropology being one 
of his outside hobbies. 

The A.L. A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship has been a major interest 
for a number of years. 

The out of doors and the necessity 
for a game that combines sport and 
friendship make Mr. Strohm a golf en- 
thusiast in the summer and a curler in 
the winter, and his summer home in 
Northern Michigan affords necessary 
rest, change and renewed vigor. 

The announcement that he was “now 
a veteran and in the reminiscing class” 
was given to his staff when he received 
an invitation to dine with those who are 
left of the early members of the New 
Jersey Library Association to which he 
belonged while librarian in Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

The only biography of Adam Strohm 
that has his approval is one presented 
to him by some of his own “old guard” 
in the Detroit Public Library. It was 
given on a birthday. A very popular 
book for children provided the illustra- 
tions and the form for the text. It was 
“privately printed” in a “limited edi- 
tion” and, unfortunately, is not avail- 
able for this column. 


Passing the Half-Way Mark 


More than one hundred people at- 
tended the A. L. A. endowment luncheon 
at Los Angeles. George B. Utley pre- 
sided; Andrew Keogh, Linda A. East- 
man, L. Elsa Loeber and Carl H. Milam 
were among the speakers. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the success 
of the campaign depended on the coop- 


eration of individual librarians; a large 


proportion of the sustaining member- 
ships and contributing memberships 
having been obtained through personal 
letters written by individual librarians 
to wealthy patrons interested in library 
progress. It was suggested that libra- 
rians need not confine themselves to 


bringing the endowment to the attention 


of people in their own towns but might 
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well broadcast the need among people 
anywhere there seemed a possibility of 
obtaining support. 

Among the distinguished persons to 
take out recent sustaining memberships 
are Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to 
Mexico; Robert L. Scott, of Chicago; 
Mrs. A. H. Anderson of Seattle; Na- 
than van Patten,* director of the Stan- 
ford University Library; Anna M. Ban- 
croft* of Hopedale, Mass.; and Tracy 
W. McGregor* of Detroit. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s father and mother, it is noted, 
left a bequest which was used to found 


*Pledge. 


the library at Highland Park, Mich. 

The Weirton Steel Company of New 
York City, and the Eastern Rolling Mil! 
Company of Baltimore, are also on 
the recent sustaining membership list; 
while the Long Beach Public Library 
staff of California, Irving K. Pond and 
Elizabeth Brownlee of Chicago, are the 
most recent Contributing Members. 

A small exhibit arranged by students 
of the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, resulted in a $4 con- 
tribution to the endowment fund, in 
memory of Emily Dickinson, “the little 


scholar of 1848.” 


—_— ee 


Aren’t They Queer* 

Reliable information drifts in to the 
effect that there are 15,000 conventions 
of various sorts each and every year; 
that the cost approximates $225,000,- 
000; that delegates spend an average of 
$75 each; that an estimated total of 
3,000,000 people attend. 

A fascinating field for research, sure- 
ly; a job is here for the behaviorist, the 
statistician, the psychologist. Why do 
they do it? You cannot dismiss the 
phenomenon as a gesture of Boobus 
Americanus, for among the conventi- 
cleers will be found most if not all of 
our savants and highbrows. It is a 
rather nifty sum of money—not wasted 
of course, but shifted from the pockets 
of the delegates to the pockets of those 
who wait upon their needs. Consider- 
able observation in attendance at conven- 
tions prompts the notion that no really 
utilitarian purpose is served. They are, 
it may be whispered, regarded as a de- 
cided bore by more than a few of those 





* Reprinted from The Kalends of the Williams & Wil- 
kins Company. 


who go. 

The “exchange of ideas” is alleged as 
excellent reason for attendance. But 
this is clearly bosh, for any idea worth 
getting or trading in is pretty certain 
to be committed to print anyhow. One 
does not, in these literate days, need to 
go from hither to thither in person to 
procure an important idea. 

Possibly it’s the desire to rub elbows 
with other animals like ourselves, an- 
imals of like financial or literary or so- 
cial interests. Possibly a more sordid 
motive animates some—the wish to 
“build up an acquaintance.” Possibly at 
least one million of the three attend 
just because the other two are going, in 
order to “put in an appearance.” 

Anyhow we do it. And 15,000 conven- 
ticles are but a drop in the bucket to 
the millions of sessions of local organ- 
izations, societies, branches, lodges, 
churches. A generous share of our time 
and effort goes to “holding a meeting,” 
and having somebody make a speech, 
with heaven alone holding the key to 
what for. 
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Rural Library Extension Institute Opens 


Twenty-one student-librarians from 
sixteen states gathered in Madison, Wis- 
consin, June 30, for the Rural Library 
Extension Institute given under the 
auspices of the Committee on Library 
Extension in connection with the annual 
Rural Leadership School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The twenty-one 
accepted include one regional field agent, 
thirteen state library extension workers, 
five county library workers and two 
county seat librarians who are engaged 
in county library campaigns. 

The faculty includes Alice S. Tyler, 
director; Harriet C. Long, instructor; 
and the Chairman and Executive As- 
sistant of the Committee available as 
consultants and lecturers. Among lec- 
turers are Gratia A. Countryman, Har- 
riet A. Wood, Essae M. Culver and 
Mary G. Lacy. The list of students 
guarantees a high standard for discus- 
sions and conferences. 

The following are enrolled in the In- 
stitute: Clara F. Baldwin, director of 
libraries, Minnesota Department of Ed- 
ucation, St. Paul; Tommie Dora Bar- 
ker, regional field agent for the South, 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Exten- 
sion; Marjorie Beal, library organizer, 
New York State Library, Albany ; Con- 
stance Bement, director, Extension Di- 
vision, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing ; Georgia Bowman, county librarian, 
Dauphin County Library Service, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania; Mary B. Brew- 
ster, head of the Public Library Section, 
Extension Division, New York State 
Library, Albany; Parmalee Cheves, sec- 


retary, South Carolina Library Board, 
Columbia; Lillian E. Cook, secretary, 
North Dakota Library Commission, Bis- 
marck; Ida M. Day, Kansas State Li- 
brary, Topeka; Zella R. Emert, field 
supervisor, Cuyahoga County Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Maud E. Grill, head of County Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Jackson, Mich- 
igan. 

Margaret McDonald, field worker, 
Missouri Library Commission, Jeffer- 
son City; Evelyn L. Matthews, consult- 
ing librarian, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania State Library, Har- 
risburg; Annie S. Porter, County De- 
partment, Greenville Public Library, 
Greenville, South Carolina; Elizabeth 
Robinson, secretary, Mississippi Library 
Commission, Jackson; Christine Sand- 
ers, librarian, Free Library Service Bu- 
reau, Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Marion E. Sharp, 
county librarian, Public Library, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; Elfreda Stebbins, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Fort Collins, 
Colorado; Fanny T. Taber, field agent, 
Alabama Library Association, Mont- 
gomery ; Beverly Wheatcroft, secretary, 
Georgia Library Commission, Atlanta; 
Callie Wieder, librarian, Public Library, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


a 


A. L. A. Headquarters Library wants: 
Maine Library Bulletin, v. 14, no. 4; Massa- 
chusetts Library Club Bulletin, v. 19, no. 2; 
Maryland Library Notes, v. 7, no. 4 and v. 8, 
no. 4; Bulletin of the New Hampshire Public 
Libraries, title pages and indexes to vs. 19, 
20, 21, 23, 24, 25; Pennsylvania Library Notes, 
v. 12, no. 4. 
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A. L. A. News 


A. L. A. Members Honored 


Four A. L. A. members are recent 
recipients of honorary degrees. 

Andrew Keogh, retiring president of 
the A. L.A. and librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity, received an honorary doctorate 
of letters, conferred at the commence- 
ment exercises of Trinity College, June 
16. 

A similar degree was given William 
Warner Bishop, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and chairman of the 
A.L.A. Committee on International 
Relations, at the Columbia University 
commencement, June 3. 

At the commencement exercises at 
Boston University, an honorary doctor- 
ate of letters was conferred on Charles 
F. D. Belden, director of the Boston 
Public Library and member of the 
A. L. A. Council. 

Tommie Dora Barker received the 
honorary degree of doctor of literature 
from Emory University at Atlanta, Ga., 
June 10. Miss Barker recently resigned 
as head of the Carnegie Library and 
director of the Carnegie Library School 
at Atlanta to become A. L. A. regional 
field agent for the South. 


Delegate to Stockholm 


Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secretary 
of the A. L. A., will be a delegate to the 
meeting of the International Library 
Committee in Stockholm, Sweden, on 
August 20. Miss Bogle’s trip is made 
possible through a grant from the Car- 
negie' Endowment for International 
Peace. She will also attend a small con- 
ference of the World Association for 
Adult Education which is to be held at 


Brunnsvik, Sorvik, Sweden, August 26 
and 27, and plans to visit European li- 
brary schools and libraries. 


New A. L. A. Staff Members 


Grace Estes, who joined the A. L. A. 
Headquarters’ staff in May, is assistant 
to Julia Wright Merrill, executive as- 
sistant to the Committee on Library Ex- 
tension. Miss Estes received her li- 
brary training at the University of Wis- 
consin. Her experience in the library 
field includes work as librarian of the 
Minnesota Free Traveling Library, field 
worker for the Ohio State Library, 
county library campaign worker in New 
Jersey, and head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Akron Public Library, 
Ohio. 

J. Periam Danton has accepted the 
position of general assistant at A. L. A. 
Headquarters, beginning August 1. Mr. 
Danton has been reference assistant at 
Williams College and in charge of the 
Reserve Room. He received his B. A. 
degree at Oberlin and completed work 
for his M.A. degree at Williams Col- 
lege this June. He is a graduate of the 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. 


Here from Mexico 


Senorita Maria Teresa Chavez, libra- 
rian of the Cervantes Library in Mexico 
City, is spending a year in the United 
States through a fellowship from the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. From June 11 to 14, Senorita 
Chavez was the guest of the A. L. A. in 
Chicago. She has made application for 
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admission to Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science in the fall. 


New Associate Director 

Lucile F. Fargo has accepted an ap- 
pointment as associate director of the 
School of Library Science, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, at Nashville, 
Tenn., beginning October 1. Miss Fargo 
will have the rank of full professor and 
will conduct a course in school librarian- 
ship. 

Given Dutton Award 

Eleanore Flynn of Allston, Massa- 
chusetts, who received the E. P. Dutton 
Fellowship given by John Macrae, Jr., 
of Dutton, Inc., through the Committee 


on Library Work with Children of the 
American Library Association, plans to 
specialize in library work ‘with chil. 
dren at Columbia University during the 
coming year. 

Miss Flynn is a graduate of Radcliffe 
College, and has studied for two years 
at the Harvard Summer School. Her 
library experience has been obtained in 
the Public Library at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts; Yorkville Branch Library in 
New York City ; and the Public Library, 
Somerville, Massachusetts. Miss Flynn 
is the first winner of the E. P. Dutton 
Fellowship, offered last December at the 
midwinter meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


ae 


More About D. C. Numbers* 


The numbers are being assigned to 
all books in English being currently 
cataloged by the Library of Congress 
as well as to some selected books in for- 


eign languages. The only exception is 


books of current ephemeral fiction, and, 


since at least public libraries do not 
classify fiction, no hardship ought to 


result. Most of this fiction is of a sort 
no library would add to its collections 
but which the Library of Congress cat- 
alogs because it comes to the library 
through the Copyright Office. The 
D. C. numbers are assigned just as the 
Decimal Classification, 12th edition, pro- 
vides them, without deviation, and are 
carried out to the limit provided. Any 
deviations from strict conformance 





* Extract from a letter from D. J. Haykin, assistant 
in charge of the work of assigning D. C. numbers 
to L. C. cards. 


would mislead libraries and would be of 
doubtful benefit even to the libraries 
that chose to follow them. Fiction and 
individual biography are both classified, 
but libraries using the symbols F and B, 
respectively, for these classes are at lib- 
erty to disregard the classification. The 
D. C. numbers appear in the extreme 
lower right hand corner of the card, the 
numbers for the set or series in paren- 
theses, the alternative number or num- 
bers in square brackets, and the prin- 
cipal class numbers without any distin- 
guishing mark. Most books will have 
only one class number. 





Washington State College Library, Pull- 
man, W. W. Foote, librarian, offers for sale 
American Magazine, vs. 79-107, 60c v.; Aber- 
deen Angus Journal, vs. 2-9, 50c v.; Agricul- 
tural Gazette of Canada, vs. 1-11, 50c v.; 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, vs. 
a 50c v.; American Bee Journal, vs. 61-6, 

Oc v. 
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The Cultural Function and Responsibility 
of the Teachers College Library 


By the 
Teachers College Sub-Committee of the American Library Association 


Effective teaching calls for more than 
trained technique. 
tual outlook, a cosmopolitan point of 
view, an appreciative understanding of 
human nature, and high ideals unite 


Breadth of intellec- 


with technique to produce a teacher 
with an unlimited power of influence. 

Teachers, like other specialists, must 
protect themselves from the danger of 
absorption in professional details. They 
need a variety of interests to enable 
them to look upon life as a whole, to 
see the day’s job in its proper propor- 
tion. Only thus is it possible to become 
a true teacher, not alone by precept but 
also by unconscious example. 

Outstanding among the means that 
contribute to such an end are the love 
of good literature and the habit of read- 
ing widely. Therefore, the provision of 
adequate facilities for creating such 
interests and habits becomes an obliga- 
tion in any comprehensive teacher-train- 
ing program. 

No teachers college library can attain 
the desired height of effective service 
until it reaches beyond its special field 
and becomes a vital agent in the dis- 
semination of general culture in print. 

Its book collection must include more 
than works of reference and informa- 
tion. To meet the whole need it must 
provide stimulating books and periodi- 


cals for the important hours of leisure 
and recreation. 


But the responsibility extends beyond 
mere possession. In the face of count- 
less demands upon the student’s time, a 
library that would function with suc- 
cess in this field must adopt a definite 
policy of continual publicity for what it 
has to offer. Its atmosphere must re- 
flect the cultural ideal. Pleasing rooms 
designed to invite browsing will be of 
inestimable value. Constantly changing 
exhibits of books, pictures and other 
material correlated with the curriculum 
and current events will stimulate gen- 
eral interest. And if this interest be 
further cultivated by the cooperation of 
the faculty, guidance in the best use of 
good books, development of informal 
discussion groups, participation in in- 
spirational programs, and extension of 
services to the alumni, the library will 
become a radiating center of educational 
features that coordinate with the best 
efforts and ideals of the college. 

Thus, will the teachers college library 
fulfill its cultural function—by provid- 
ing an intellectual stimulus that may be 
transmitted to boys and girls. 


Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, A. & M. College, Miss., James R. 
Gulledge, librarian, wants Agricultural Engin- 
eering, v. 2 nos. 2, 8, 10, 11; v. 3 nos. 1, 7, 11, 
12; v. 4 nos. 1-5, 8, 9, 11, 12; Annales de In- 
stitut Pasteur, v. 38 no. 9; v. 40 nos. 6, 9; 
Annals of Botany, v. 42 no. 165; Education, 
v. 6 no. 4; v. 10 no. 5; v. 11 no. 3; Educational 
Review, v. 20 no. 2; v. 61 no. 1; Journal of 
Educational Method, v. 2 nos. 1, 2; v. 41 no. 8. 








June Publications 


Book Selection, F. K. W. Drury $2.75 


Principles of selection with criteria set 
up for judging books in each of the 
main divisions of the D. C. Considers 
public, college, university, and other 
types of libraries. 


Children’s Library Yearbook, No. 2 


Discusses trends, developments, and 
problems in the children’s library field. 


College and Reference Library Yearbook, 
No. 2 
A forum in print for the discussion of 
problems peculiar to the more scholarly 
types of libraries. 


500 Books for the Senior High School 
Library 


The backbone of any high school collec- 
tion. 


Graded List of Books for Children 
Complete revision of former list ex- 
panded to 1,250 titles. 


The Modern High School and Its Library, 
A. P. Hill, Jr. 


Practical advice on the details of school 
library planning. Excellent illustra- 
tions and floor plans. Reprinted from 
The Nation’s Schools. Quantity prices: 
10 copies, $1.25; 50, $5.50; 100, $10. 


Order Work for Libraries, F.K. W. 
Drury 
Develops and analyzes routines for the 
ordering and receipt of books, periodi- 
cals, gifts, exchanges, duplicates. Dis- 
cusses and outlines methods of pro- 
cedure. 
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Some Reference Books of 1929. I.G. 
Mudge and others. 


An informal supplement to Guide to 
Reference Books. Fifth Edition. 








American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











